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From the Globe. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Walsh speaks of the Circular of the Postmaster General 
respecting the abuses of the franking privilege, as a pleasant 
joke, and compares the matter to the bequest of a ten pound note 
towards paying off the national debt of England. We thinkthese 
jokes, i. e. abuses of the franking privilege, will be found pretty 
expensive to the People, and doubt not that the answers to the 
Circulars of the Department will develop innumerable frauds 
from Maine to Louisiana. Particular cases of gross abusé upon 
the Post Office are within our knowlege, and the Postmaster Ge- 
neral will be informed of hundreds of others. The opinion of 
those acquainted with the subject, which we have no doubt is cor- 
rect, is, that the Department has lost within last year, by the ex- 
tension of the franking privileges of the members of Cagress, 
and by abuses of law, more than one hundred thousand {ollars. 
This revenue would, in a short time, pay off the debts of \he De- 
partment, and leave the people all the mails they now have. 
Who loses this sum! Not the Department only, but thé people 
—the honest correspondents by the post—who prefer payitg post- 
age on their letters to obtaining franks. In fact, the abuses are 
growing so rapidly, as to justify a fear of their endangerhg the 
establishment. The restrictions of the law seem to have been by 
some men wholly borne down and prostrated, and the franking 
privilege is rapidly extending itself over, and covering a great 
part of the ordinary private correspondence of the country. 

The Post Office is an establishment of the greatest utility. The 
law throws it upon its receipts for postage as its sole support. 
When these fail, the mails must stop, and every dollar that is 
taken from them is so much drawn from the service of the public. 
The duty, therefore, of protecting the Department from the loss 
of its revenue, is imposed upon the Postmaster General, not only 


by the general principles of the law, but by the necessity of sav-| 


ing the establishment from annihilation, total or partial. The 
sentiment of the people ever against abuse, and the improper use 
of privilege, will sustain the Postmaster General in his course. 

So much for abuses of the franking privilege. Now, a word 
as to its legitimate uses, or as to the amoun! of services perform- 
ed by the Department for the Government and people without 
charge. Throwing out of consideration the letters and packets 
to and from the officers and members of each House of Congress, 
(of which something may be said hereafter) it is estimated by 
those who have the best means of knowing, that the postage on 
the letters and packets, to and from the various executive offices 
in this city, together with the communications relative to the mi- 
litia of the States, franked to and from their Adjutant Generals, 
and the packets passed free under a late law of Congress, be- 
tween the Governors of States, would amount, at the ordinary 
rates, to a sum not less than five hundred thousand dollars per 
annum. Add this to the sum lost by violations of the law, and 
we have in one year more than enough to pay off the whole debt 
of the Department. 

The amount of the services exacted from the Department by 
Congress, for which not one cent is paid, has, within the adminis- 
tration of the present Postmaster General, been greatly increased. 
Several new offices have been created, and invested with more or 
less of the franking privilege. Of these we may instance the 
Solicitor of the Treasury, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
the Commissioner of Pensions, the Commissions under the late 
European treaties, &c. The legislation of Congress has in other 
respects too, greatly added to the burthens of the Department, by 
creating additional free correspondence. The pension laws, the 
revolutionary half pay laws, the scrip laws, and others, have crea- 
ted a vast correspondence to and from the Government. This 
has been added to the great correspondence usually carried on, 
of the civil offices in Washington, with the law, revenue, and 
land offices of the Government throughout the Union—the orders, 
despatches, and returns from and to the various Military Bureaus 
of the War Office—the correspondence growing out of the Naval 
service—the Diplomatic correspondence and despatches—the 


heavy returns periodically made to the Sectetary of the Treasury 
and his various accounting officers—all of which, including the 
private letters and papers of the officers of the Government, are 
carried by the Department without charge. 

Such are a part of the services, and such the value of them, 
rendered to the nation, without cost, by a Department denounced 
as “insolvent.” If the Government had been placed upon the 
footing of citizens, and had paid, during Mr. Barry’s administra- | 
tion, one-third even of what these would have paid for the same| 
services, would the Department have been in debt? Strike an} 
account with the Executive Government only, even for the last} 
year, and we find that the balance due to the Department, inclu-| 
ding the losses by abuses, would more than pay its whole debts. | 
To those then who charge that the Department is “ insolvent,” | 
we say that its unrequited labors have justly earned for it a reve- 
nue more than sufficient to meet all the demands against it. 

We subjoin the law in force, restricting the use of the franking 
privilege : 

“ And be it further enacted, That if any person shall frank any 
letter or letters, other than those written by himself, or by his 
order, on the business of his office, he shall, on conviction there- 
of, pay a fine of ten dollars, and it shall be the especial duty of| 
the Postmasters to prosecute for said offence: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of State, Secretary of 
War, Secretary of the Navy, and the Postmaster General, may 
frank letters or packets on official business, prepared in any other 
office, in the absence of the principal thereof. And if any per- 
son, having the right to receive his letters free of postage, shall 
receive, enclosed to him, any letter or packet addressed to a per- 
son not having that right, it shall be his duty to return the same 
‘to the post-office, marking thereon the place from whence it came, 
that it may be charged with postage. And if any person shall 
\counterfeit the hand-writing or frank of any person, or cause the 
same to be done, in order to avoid the payment of postage, each 
person so offending, shall pay for every such offence, five hundred 
dollars.” —238th section act 1825. 








AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The September number of this heavy and lumbering publica- 
tion has appeared The titles of its articles are as follows: 

Art. 1. Life and Policy of Canning.—2. Italian Lyric Poets.— 
3. Kay’s Caffraria.—4. Shirley’s Plays.—5. Diplomatic Corres- 
pondence of the United States.—6. History of the United States 
—7. Egypt and Mohammed Ali.—8. The Executive Power. 

The American Quarterly Review never had a very high repu- 
tation, and it has lost all title to what little it ever possessed. It 
has got to be a mere vehicle for the personal and political malig- 
nity of its editor, a pedant and a driveller, who, had he lived in 
Pope’s day, would have been honored with a conspicuous place in 
the Dunciad.—N. Y. Ev. Post. 





ADMISSION, THAT BANK OR NO BANK, IS THE 
QUESTION. 

When we said “if the Whigs can postpone the question, bank 
or no bank, to that of constitution or no constitution,” &c. we 
would not defer the former; we would not keep it out of sight | 
though subordinate, it is instant and of great importance. All 
considerations of deep national concern involved in the destruc- 
tive visitation of Jacksonism, are proper to be presented at the 
same time to the People.— Nat. Gazette. 





THE CONTEMPT OPENLY AVOWED. 

Ata dinner party given some time since at the Brandywine 
Springs, near this city, by the proprietor of the establishment, 
Mr. Biddle, the autocrat of the Bank, and most of the other di- 
rectors, were present as invited guests. The report of the com- 
mittee of investigation from the House of Representatives, be- 
came a subject of conversation, and Mr. Biddle was asked what 


would have said, I treated the Committee with contempt, and a 
d—n pretty committee, they were.” This is unquestionably, 
purely classical, and refined Bank language. We haveit on the 
authority of a gentleman present at the Springs, who heard the 
conversation, and are assured there can be no doubt of its correct- 
ness. It is a matter of conversation with our citizens, and no 
one doubts the above is nearly the language used by Mr. Bid- 
dle.— Wilmington ( Del.) Gazette. 

ES LIEV LIS 





MEETINGS, 








THE DEMOCRATS OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, are requested to meet at the house of Amos 
Holahan, Chestnut street, near Sixth, THIS EVENING, the 27th 
inst. at half-past seven o'clock, preparatory to a General Town Meeting 
of the Democratic Citizens of the city and county, to be held in the 
State House Yard, on Tuurspasy Arrernoon, the 2d of October 
next. 

SOUTH WARD.—Democrats Arrexp!—A Hickory Pole will 
be raised by the Democrats of South Ward, on Monday afternoon, at 
four o’clock, at the house of A. B. Friend, south-west corner of Tenth 
and George streets. zacddresses will be delivered on the occasion, by 
several of our most distinguished fellow citizens. The Democrats gene- 
rally of the city and neighborhood are invited to attend. 

CEDAR WARD.—A Meeting of the Democratic Block Commit- 
tees of Cedar Ward, will be held at the house of Charles Doyle, corner 
of Twelfth and Pine streets, THIS evening, 27th inst. at seven and 
a-half o'clock. 

UPPER DELAWARE WARD.—The Democratic Citizens of 
this Ward, are requested to attend a Meeting at the house of George 
Haws, THIS evening, 27th inst. at 7 o’elock. 

It is expected that several addresses will be delivered, and it is there- 
fore hoped that every citizen desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
true nature of the political controversy now going on, will give their 
attendance. 

FIRST WARD, S. G.—Liverty and Eavatiry.—A Meeting of 
the Democratic Citizens opposed to the usurpations of the Bank of the 
United States, and in favor of the election of the people’s candidate for 
Congress, Gen. MICHAEL W. ASH, will meet at the Hickory Inn, 
(’ewman’s,) Eighth street, above Callowhill, on Monday evening, 29th 
inst. at 7 o'clock, P. M. for the purpose of selecting Judges for the 
Ward Election, Inspectors of the General Election, and Assessors, to 
be supported at the ensuing Ward Election. Punctual attendance is 
requested. Several addresses are expected. 

SOUTHWARK,—Jackson, Sutherland, and Democracy!—A meet- 
ing of the Democrats of Southwark, will be held on Monday evening 
October 13th, at 7 o’clock, at the Commissioner’s Hall. 


NATURALIZATION. 

The following gentlemen compose the Democratic Committee on 
Naturalization: John T. Sullivan, A. Diamond, W. Caldwell, F. Black, 
J. A. Philips, Wm. Vogdes, and John Steel. 

The above Committee will mect at Mrs. Bradshaw’s Tavern, from 
ten to one o'clock, every day, where Democrats wishing to become 
Citizens, will please to attend. By order of the Committee. 

JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Chairman. 


Committee of Naturalization for the 2d Ward, Spring Garden. 
Thomas Lewellen, John Gray, 
William B. Hunt, Jos. A. Dean, 
Charles Springer. 
SOUTHWARK 
Notice is given to all ns who may wish to become naturalized, 
that by making application to any of the undernamed Democratic citi- 
zens, all necessary information will be given. 
Richard Palmer, Sr. South 2d street, three doors below Shippen. 
Jesse R. Burden, South 3d street, below South. 
Wm. J. Crans, junction of 5th street and Passyunk road. 
Col. Lemuel Paynter, German, a few doors below 5th street. 
Joseph M. Doran, 4th street, above Plum. 
John Keefe, Federal street, above Front. 
Henry Manderfield, corner of John street and South 2d. 
Lewis F’. Garwick, corner of 6th and Carpenter. 
John W. Ryan, George street, below South. 





he would have answered on his oath, had he been brought by le- 
gal process before the House. The Bank autocrat replied, “ I 





The Committee meets every Tuesday evening, at Mrs. Moose’s, in 
Front street, near Mead alley. 
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A CRIME WITHOUT A NAME. 
In some cases 


When a man 


Our legal language classes crimes. 
vyveat ave confounded with small crimes. 
kills another it is called meurder—if by stabbing it is 
assassination. Robbery of a house by day is a simple 
, Robbery in the high road is 
highway robbery—and burning a dwelling house is arson, 
for which the ancient Saxons condemned the perpetrator 
to be thrown into a firealive. But fora crime worse than 
any, or than all of these, the laws have no terms— 
the language affords no terms to signify in a word or 
a phrase, the plunder of the orphan and the violation of 
public and private obligations. 

If a church be plundered, or a priest, it is called sacri- 
lexe; but if the orphan be divested of the bequests of 
beneficence—if the public faith be set aside by men 
elected to public trusts for the people. 

If the happiness of man, in social pursuits, depends 
upon a goo education— 

If prosperity and contentment depend on the moral ha- 
bits of men— 

If the usefulness of men to themselves and to society 
depend on their exemption from the vexatious, and frivo- 
lous, and debasing jealousy and hatred generated by secta- 
rian artifices or sectarian superstition—then 

What name shall be given to the atrocious design of 
subverting and destroying the noble purposes of Stephen 
Girard ? 

There is no word, no phrase, but by circumlocution, 
to stigmatize the damning crime, you must use the 
string of words which tell the fact, and leave to the in- 
dignant sense of moral justice, to devise some burning 
word, or some appropriate and consuming terms, by 
which to stigmatize an act that dishonors society, and 
makes man blush for the vices of his species. 

Stephen Girard, more than fifty years a Democratic 
citizen of Philadelphia, foremost in all acts of benefi- 
cence, not alone with his money (for with that, he did 
good by stealth). He prospered by his indefatigable in- 
dustry, his untiring activity, and inflexible probity and 
charity towards all men. He was a man divested of all 
prejudices, unless hatred of hypocricy be a prejudice. ‘To 
men ofall honestly entertained opinions, he was equally just 
and generous; he saw only his fellow creatures in honest 
men, but in knaves, fanatics, and hypocrites, he saw the 
bane and pests of society. ‘Though not what is called a 
/earned man, he had read the world in men’s actions, and 
he discerned in the vices and abuses of society, the 
sources of all the misery by which it is afllicted—igno- 
rance and poverty, avarice and superstition. 

Ile had resisted them all, and conquered them all, in 
his own person—and saw in the obstacles which he had 
overcome, the remedy by which to protect poverty against 
misfortune, and to protect the innocent against the worst 
of all human enemies, those who daily blaspheme a be- 
nignant God, by using his name to work misery, and sub- 
ject man to a superstitious and mercenary obedience. 

In this spirit, with an immense fortune, always em- 
ployed in useful purposes, he resolved after providing 
amply for relatives and connexions, to EREcT A MONV- 
MENT OF CHARITY—not of ostentation or vain show, but 
practical, and upon principles more large and liberal than 
any among those benevolent institutions which have given 
celebrity to Philadelphia, throughout the universe. 





The beneficence and benevolence of this great design, 
can never be too much dwelt upon. 

He made one mistake—fraught with many other mis- 
takes: He placed the execution of his trust at the hazard 
of falling into hands hostile to his moral principles—hos- 
tile to his liberality—adverse even to the principles of 
the government under which they enjoy peace, security 
and prosperity. This was the first mistake;s—and that 
which grew out of it, as an inevitable consequence, was 
that the funds declared by him to be devoted exclusively 
to charity and humanity, would in such hands, be per- 
verted from the purposes for which he had appropriated 
it, and to defeat his very purposes. 

He contemplated to do honor to humanity, by durable 
charity. ‘Those into whose hands the trust has fallen, 
have in the very first act of their charge, broken in upon 
his benevolent purposes, and made waste of his bounty, 
by an extravagant act of inconsistent vanity, and useless 
ostentation. 

He contemplated, ordained, and described, a simple 
and adequate structure, for education, adapted to the 
simplicity of its charitable purposes, and to the ideas of 
simplicity of orphans raised from adversity, and intended 
to become the productive citizens of a Quaker republic. 

Those into whose hands the trust accidentally de- 
volved, inflated by vanity, and blind to the wickedness of 
their conduct, determined to erect with the property of 
orphans, a palace adapted to the pride and extravagance 
of an Héliogabalus. 

He wished to make the orphans men fit for a republic. 
—They determined to erect a structure which should fami- 
liarize them to pride, ostentation, and extravagance. 

Instead of a structure adapted to the simple benefi- 
cence of his purpose, the first step of the faithless trus- 
tees, was to propose a gaudy structure, rivalling Per- 
sepolis in ostentatious and wasteful magnificence. 

And instead of an institution to be organized to teach 
knowlege in its natural simplicity, they have drawn upon 
the examples of despotic Europe, for lessons of instruc- 
tion, to form the morals and manners of the innocent and 
helpless orphans of Democratic Pennsylvania. 

Such cold audacity in wickedness, has been seldom 
so openly and wantonly attempted, without any pretext 
of use or necessity, by any men holding public trusts, 
and professing to be men of integrity. 

The transactions on this topic were not sudden, nor 
without deliberation. 

A premium is next offered for a plan of education; and 
a plan is ushered forth of equal extravagance with the 
temple of vanity, which they had determined to build up. 
When this plan is about to be ushered into light, the pub- 
lic is furnished with a report, which chimes in with the 
system of Prussian and Russian discipline, by which the 
young orphans of Philadelphia are to be dragoonized for 
the pursuits of civil professions and arts in our Demo- 
cratic republic. 

For our simple republic—our proverbially Quaker city— 
we have no notice of the éffective education of the semi- 
nary of Hoffy!,—no notice is taken of the simple yet 
profound, rational, and effective system of Pestalozzi!— 
No, it is to the despotism of enslaved Europe that the aban- 
doned traitors to social prosperity have had recourse for 
precepts and rules of morality for the orphans of a Quaker 
republic. 

This plan of education is the production of a Prussian 
doctor, Leiber, and is avowedly deduced from sixty-one 


imbecile attempt to pervert the generous intentions of the 
benevolent Girard, into meanings which he never meant, 
into intentions which he never intended, and to make him 
a party in the general conspiracy of fanaticism and super- 
stition, which it was the sole end and aim of his benevo- 
lence to prevent. 

The benevolence of Mr. Girard embraces so many im- 
portant public objects, that to enter into the investigation 
of the details, at once would defeat the purposes of an 
investigation of the abuses practised by the city corpora- 
tion, under the pretence of performing their duty. 





DIVERSION. 


The Democratic papers have fallen into a snare—those 
whom Gov. ‘Kean, held up to public scorn under the 
denomination of “ oLtp Tories anv apostarr Wuics.” 
have lately attempted to pass off their debased coin for 
repudlican gold, But the fraud detects itselfs;—it is not 
names, but things—it is not profession, but practice; it is 
not false colors, but the American standard, which is to 
test names as well as the coin. The Federalists made 
their party so odious when in power, that they have-been 
consiant, only in changing their name from a conscious- 
ness, that it is too well known to be respected. 

Yes—they have been constant in two more particulars: 
their eternal hostility to the principles of the government 
—and their calumny of every Chief Magistrate who has 
faithfilly carried the Constitution into practical opera- 
tion. 

President Jackson, whose valor and talents saved the 
woma of Orleans from the British violence of a prover- 
bially profligate soldiery, had scarcely taken that chair 
in which the virtue of his countrymen had placed him, 
when Federal piety and morality, selected his venerable 
lady for a victim of their hatred of all that is honorable 
and liberal. 

The Federalists pretend to be opposed to personality, 
and every Federal paper from Boston to Baltimore, was 
employed in the most abandoned personal abuse. From 
Hartford Convention, Dwight, of New York, to that per- 
sonification of hypocricy, the editor of the National Ga- 
zette, slander and vituperation have been poured out 
upon the Executive of the American Union—the choice 
and the faithful representative of the American people. 

The arts which they have employed to escape from the 
odium of their o/d mask, have all failed; and now they 
attempt to bring a name associated with generous recol- 
lections, into action as a substitute for their worn out 
suite of disguises. 

They expect to divert the public from their wicked 
actions, by a dispute about words. The Democracy care 
nothing about words which have lost their meaning, and 
by being used to cover fraud, no longer command re- 
spect or sympathy. 

The violation of the Constitution and the laws, by the 
Bank, does not derive any lustre or palliation, by the 
actors, calling themselves whigs. 





CONSOLATION IN RETIREMENT. 


The resignation of one of the Representatives of our 
city in Congress, is said not to be owing to any of the 
causes privately or publicly assigned for his dereliction— 
It is not because he despaired of the Bank. 

It is not because his fees were only one half the amount 


publications of the despotic states of Germany, Austria, given to others. 


England, Poland, and Prussia; of those works ¢en are 
from France, under the Bourbons—thirty-five from Prus- 
sia, two from England, and one American translation 
from the German. 

This plan or project of the Prussian Doctor Francis 
Leiber, consists of 227 octavo pages, and presents a very 
bold and explicit analysis of itself—and he earns the pre- 


It is not because he did not shine so as to astonish the 
natives in Congress. 
It is not because like the six Senators he stands in awe 
of the face of clay. 

It is not because he saw no chance of going ahead. 

It is not because he loves Nullification more, nor the 
Hartford Convention less: but because the friends of the 





mium from his employers, by a laborious, but wicked and 


city of brotherly love—do not love war! 
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colaborators and coadjutors together: or colaborators and 
coadjutors against one another.” As money forms the 
sinews of war, his ¢acfics is wholly directed to the mili- 
tary chest, his colleagues, and the supplies; with money 
he calculates the rich can always take care of the poor, 
and as gold is not provided in such abundance as the 
necessities of the war requires, he is in favor of the policy 
of Frederick II. when he had three armies in the field, 
and James II. when he sold Ireland—to expel gold, and 
carry on the war with “ paper pellets of the brain.” 

The forces of the east, like those of the south and 
west, are falling off—-some are driven away. General 
Panic did not make the Boston folks tremble any more 
than General Howe. General Panic found talkers, not 
rank and file men; and in a suddep movement, made 
upon Maine, from Boston; the Federal force found much 
such a reception as the British at Lexington and Con- 


THE STRUGGLE. 


The Constitution of the United States had not existed 
fen years, when the people for whose happiness it was 
established, had to struggle for its existence, and their 
future freedom, and that of their posterity. It was a 
BITTER STRUGGLE;—it was for two or three years, from 
1797 to 1800, in the power of any daring or desperate 
man to produce a conflict of arms. 

The country has been told from the forum of the Se- 
nate, that we are in the midst of a revolution: and a 
habitually serene and. reputedly moderate man, a repre- 
sentative of this Quaker city of Philadelphia, significant- 
ly insinuated that no blood had been shed yet! We may 
be permitted, in the midst of a revolution, and before the 
indirect prediction has any symptoms of immediate veri- 
fication—we may be permitted to look around us, and 
examine the field of battle—reconnoitre the lines of the 
belligerents--make an estimate of the force they can 
bring into the ranks of battle—anticipate their plan of 
operations, so as to be prepared to meet them, and to re- 
port—We have met the enemy, and they are ovrs. 

Having shared in the semi-war of 1798, and shared the 
triumph, though sometimes “ scratched by the war;” and 
as the battles of those days were fought with the same 
enemies, reinforced by some deserters; knowing the whole 





cord. | 

As the British Old Buffs, had placed on their ensign a/ 
dog with his tail between his legs, to commemorate a} 
negative victory, which that regiment won by running | 
away, it is supposed that after their negative success in| 
Maine, the Federalists of Boston will adopt that memo-| 
rable emblem of British success, and take the name of) 
Old Buffs. 


; in. rh The trumpeter of the would-be Commander in the 
ground, we may amuse ourselves with some historical 


comparisons, resemblances of 1800, and contrasts of mea- 
| 


sures and characters, so necessary to those who are to ; : 
malcontent force,—and, what is not usual on such occa-| 


share in the consequences of the menaced conflict. : “ : yas 
“ —— ers, divided :| #2" denounced the General of the West in good round | 
Our first glance presents the invading powers, divided; 


. . . . . | 

: see” des terms. But this display passed off as a weak invention—-| 
acting as the French under Louis XIV. did in the Pa-| pay | 

Jatinate—they aim only at destruction, despotism and 


South, proclaimed near the Capitol, the intention of that) 
Chief to take the general command of the whole of the 





made many laugh—and surprised nobody. 





Upon the whole, the combined forces are in a state of 

: . distraction, and knowing their weakness in the field, they 

shame. In these they a// agree--but agree in nothing) ; ‘ . 
, mean to die hard, and worry the country for spite. 

They rally about the Bank—and encouraged by the 

three generals—the Bank has issued /etters of marque and 


ruin, private misery and public disregard of honor or 


else. 
A closer view displays the force of the aggressors as 





spread over a field too large and disconnected for regular} " ; pe ‘ a : 
Nie : “ “4 reprisal, against the Treasury of the United States; by 





operations, according to the tactics of modern times: 





intercepting a convoy, it has already seized upon the 
they present no large masses: they do not act upon the “ age i ; ; 
‘ ‘ public treasure; and this is the present situation of the 


\belligerents;--no blood has been yet shed—and that is 





same discipline: their generals are divided, each aspiring 
to the chief command, secretly despising and fearing each 
other; and their staff is not more congenial with the three 
generals, than the three generals with each other, though 


something! 
: . y : THE SENSE OF THE COUNTRY. 
all of them acting upon the ninth rule of Machiavelli, Ata late mecting of the Themsercy of Portead, Me. 


. ODOR « 4 4 as or oy ke ° *ue . 
and the 208th aphorism of Onosander, they keep UP aD) Joun ANDERSON, an eminent citizen animadverted upon 


imposing correspondence. 


-— : the vulgar calumnies, habitually vented by the Federalists 
The corps of the southern division of the aggressors, 





, gyre. against the Democracy; among other pungent things, he 

are not in a state of discipline to do more than to keep! jo iq— 

ge: “Tf we are the refuse and scum of society, how is is it that, the 

driving siaty thousand South Carolinians to seek new due observance of law and good order, have so uniformly prevail- 

homes in the valley of the Mississippi. /ed, whenever we have the control!’ Where do we hear of vio- 

The chief of the staff of this division, worn out in aj lations of law? of personal insults? of riots and midnight outra- 

° ° . | wt y are 2g r] < nse disa af} > ? 

hopeless contest, in which he bore all the reproach of un-| 8°** Who are the approving party to these disgraceful scenes! 

ae , -; 1.:.| Who applauded that most dastardly act, the mutilation of the 
successful operations, and fought all the battles, while his}, ...°*. 

: 3 “ Constitution—which could be palliated or defended only by per- 
commanding general was either waiting for events, or! ons as mean and cowardly as the perpetrators? To that gallant 
planting cabbages, or preparing mustard for the use of the | ship the cross of St. George had thrice cowered. She bore the 
reconnoitring squad, pushed forward under a flag, to the} palm of the ocean—Gen. Jackson stripped from the best troops 
of Wellington, the laurels they had so dearly earned in their wars 
lon the Peninsula. The sight of the Ship, or of the General, was 


jequally hateful to the party who resolved it unbecoming a moral 


ion) finds the troops he had calculated upon, wholly un-| ‘te oa Mice 
ae) “ ps he had ce a . ‘and religious people to rejoice at our victories, and the momentan 


up a show of hostiliiy; their only success has been in| 


Columbian district. 
The general of the western division, (literally a divi- 


He first the snuff-box opened, then the case, 

And thus broke out—* My Lord, why, what the devil! 

Z—ds! damn the Lock! ’fore God, you must be civil ! 

Plague on’t! ‘tis past a jest—nay, prithee pox! 

Give her the hair ;’—he spoke and rapped his box. 
Pope's Rape of the Lock. Canto IV. 

“ We could not but perceive, as we passed to the Lecture, the 
numbers of well dressed young men, who were enjoying the lux- 
urious inanity of a segar, on the steps, or in the vestibules of our 
numerous and elegant boarding houses; nor could we overlook 
the crowds of whiskered youth, with ivory-headed or mother of 
pearl canes, who chattered on the benches, and, in the lobbies of 
the theatre, equally unconscious of the Drama asof Political Eco- 
nomy. ‘Those youths, whose heads so much lack furniture, dis- 
dained that knowlege of which no youth should be ignorant ;— 
none of them attended these lectures.”— Aurora, p. 14. 


Frienp WILLIAM, 

Art thou not somewhat unreasonable, to require that 
our young gentlemen should puzzle their brains with such 
abstruse affairs as political economy? Surely it is enough 
to manage the segar, the ivory, and the mother of pearl 
canes, and to attend to the details of the whiskers and the 
toilette; and the /iftle concerns of a fashionable day. 
Mrs. Trollope, in her Exile in America has made it clear, 
that ladies should not know any thing useful; and Sir 
Plume appears to have figured equally, without thinking 
of Political Economy, in the days of Pope;—there is no- 
thing that so impairs the vivacity of the best society as 
thinking; to require therefore, any such labor from our 
beaux seemeth unreasonable. I say bless La bagatelle. 

Thine, EpHraM. 

9th mo: 17th, 1834. 


WIG AND WIGGERY. 

By Benj. Watkins Leigh.—* The White laborers of the North 
are not a whit better than the slaves of the South, and have as 
little right to meddle with the affairs of government.” 

By Daniel Webster.—* Property is the true basis and measure 
of power.” 

By J. T. Buckingham.—* Furrow turners.”—* It is as proper 
for a blacksmith to repair watches, as a farmer in general, to 
legislate.” 

By John Lowell, Dec. 17th, 1814.—*A peace with England 
for a single year would bring every State east of Virginia into 
our confederacy.”—That is—“ The Northern confederacy.” This 
was the sentiment of John Lowell, the Boston rebel, in favor of 
dissevering the Union. 

By Josiah Quincy.—“I move you, sir, the impeachment of 
Thomas Jefferson”—Author of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

By Tristam Burges.—“I thank my God I was never a Demo- 
crat."—This was Mr. Burges’s declaration when he gave assu- 
rance of his continued adherence to the aristocracy. 

By Daniel Webster.—The Poor—“ When this class becomes 
numerous, it grows clamorous. It looks on property as its prey 
and plunder, and is naturnlly ready, at all times, for violence and 
revolution.” 

By John Q. Adams.—* And if we cannot alter things, by G—, 
we’!l change their names, sir.” 

By Peleg Sprague.—Sentiment on the incapacity of the Peo- 
ple and their proneness to idolatry.—* So strong is this proclivity 
that if there were to be a government sent directly from Heaven, 
we may reverently fear that it would endanger its continuance.” 

By Daniel Webster.—Property.—* It would seem to be a part 
of political wisdom to found Government on property.”—{In Mas- 
sachusetts Convention. 

By Joseph T. Buckingham.—The Farmer.—“ With his huge 
paw upon the statutes, what can he do!” 

3y Daniel Webster.—* In the nature of things those who have 





manageable; a single brigade adheres to him. Charles) indignity could be offered, it was committed. Was it the act of 
XII. had a faithful corps who followed his fortunes!a single man! Was it condemned or discountenanced by all of 
after the disasters of Pultowa: even Charles X. had his/ our citizens? Nay, say, was it not openly applauded, openly or 
adherents when expelled by the voice of a whole nation. secretly by a great majority of our opponents! Was it not an- 
. nounced in this city at the Federal festival on the Fourth of July? 
And was it not received with cheers and approbation? Was it 
< ~ | not adopted as their act? And an act it was—worthy of all who 
something generous in this adherence:to men once emi-| would adopt it.” 


nent, reduced to low estate; and the Kentucky squad, 
though they may be pitied, cannot be wholly despised. 
The forces of Ohio, Indiana, Ulinois, and Mississippi, 
have resisted all overtures, and come into the field for 
the country. ' 
The general of the east, does not concur with the others, 
like Sir Pat. Plenipo, «it is uncertain whether they are 


James II. and Charles I. had their courtiers, though the| 
latter lost his head and the former his throne. There is 


FOR THE AURORA. 
FASHION, 
She said; then raging to Sir Plume repairs, 
And bids her beau demand the precious hairs ; 
(Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane,) 
With earnest eyes, and round unthinking face, 





not property, * * * cannot be favorable to laws made for the 
protection of property.” Mr. Webster's doctrine is plainly this: 
“ Property is the true basis of power;” and “ it is the part of po- 
|litical wisdom to found Government on it.” Take care of those 
who have property, for those who have not, cannot be favorable to 
laws made for its protection. Take care of the rich, and the 
rich will take care of the poor.—{See Daniel Webster’s speeches 
in Massachusetts Convention. 
By Daniel Webster.—* These are revolutionary times.” 





DEMOCRATIC SENTIMENTS. 

“The blessings of Government, like the dews of heaven, 
should be dispensed alike on the rich and the poor.”—Andrew 
Jackson. 

“JT conceive the establishment of the United States Bank as a 
direct violation, and dangerous to the free spirit of the Federal 
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Constitution, and oppressive and hostile to the free institutions of | In July, 1827, Mr. Southard remitted $ 1000 to the Navy Agent 
the American People.”— Thomas Jefferson. at New York, without any requisition or request from him to jus- 
“] cannot give my sanction to an institution which is capable tify the remittance. It has since been proved that it was sent at 


in any emergency of controlling the mercantile interests of the the mere request of the then Fourth Auditor for the purpose of 





country. I cannot recognise the authority of Congress to char-| meeting certain drafts drawn by him on the Navy Agent, and 

ter a Bank.”— Madison's Veto on United States Bank. ithe proceeds applied to his own private use. The late Fourth 
“ Fora long time I saw with pain the advances of an aristo-| Auditor has been convicted of fraud and punished for drawing 

cratical monied institution, which threatened to cast a poisonous | this money out of the Agent’s hands, but Mr. Southard, who re- 

mildew over our precious liberties. They would have rendered | mitted it without authority, is yet running at large to abuse hon- 

our fair country a passive instrument in their hands; in which|est men. 

case, freedom would have vanished from among us.”—Gene rail In August, 1827, Mr. Southard, in like manner, without any 


La Fayette, in 1834. |authority whatever, remitted $ 2000 to the Navy Agent in Bos- 


and jury, finish your voluntary testimony, and turn around to walk 
away, without producing that confession, or alluding to its ex- 
istence? YOU DID. 

Was not the existence of the correspondence between you 
and the accused brought to light by a question put to you by the 
District Attorney, after you had turned to walk away, and did 
you not then refuse to produce it, your oath notwithstanding, 
without the special order of the court? YOU DID. 

And when the conclusive proof of YOUR FRIEND'S GUILT, 
and your own CONCEALMENT, was thus extorted, did you 
not cry like a condemned criminal about to be “ whipt of justice?” 
YOU DID. 





“J am of opinion that the recharter of the Bank of the United ton, all of which was drawn out of his hands by the Fourth Au- 
States would be dangerous to the peace of the country, and the |ditor in like manner, and applied to his own private use. There 
safety of our free institutions.” “Its direct tendency is to cor-|is no other conceivable purpose for which this remittance was 
rupt the Press of the Nation. There is no getting rid of this)made but to meet the drafts of the Fourth Auditor. | 

In January, 1528, Mr. Southard advanced 750 dollars more to) 
the Navy Agent in New York, which, in like manner, was drawn| 
out of his hands by a contemporaneous draft of the Fourth Audi- 
tor for the same amount, and applied to his own private use. The| 
money was evidently remitted for no other purpose. 

It has never been pretended by the friends of Mr. Southard, 
that there was either /aw or legal authority to justify these ad- 

“That from and after the passing of this act, no advance of| vances of public money. The Fourth Auditor told some of his| 
public money shall be made in any case whatever. Clerks that there was an understanding between him and Mr. | 

The only exceptions made in the act are “the disbursing offi- | Southard on the subject, and that one of them, in the case of the| 
cers of the Government,” an “such persons in the military and| Agent at New York, was to replace the money! In his private! 
naval service as may be employed on distant stations, where the ‘and most confidential letter to Mr. Southard, after his arrest, he| 
discharge of the pay and emoluments to which they may be enti-|declared that “ his long and ardent political warfare” had brought | 
tled, cannot be regularly effected.” Cuartes Hay was Chief/him to resort to the public funds for relief, and he showed his 
Clerk of the Navy Department, at a salary of 2000 dollars, when|opinion of the integrity of his late associate, by begging him to 
Mr. Southard was Secretary. Te was neither “ disbursing offi-| swear to a tissue of falsehood, to save him from degradation and | 
cer of the Government,” nor “a person in the military or naval punishment! Mr. Southard did not agree to swear to the false- 
service,” and consequently was not one to whom an advance Of| hoods necessary to screen his friend ; but did he willingly swear, 
public money could be made without a direct violation of law. |to the truth? Let his friends and the People of New Jersey read | 

Yet, in November, 1326, Mr. Southard advanced him 500 dol-/the following article, which appeared in the Globe of the 24th of 
lars out of the money appropriated for the naval] service, and sent | April last : 
him to New Orleans to look after the pecuniary affairs of a former TO SAMUEL L. SOUTHARD. 

Navy Agent there, which duty appertained to the Treasury De- You have dared, in your place in the Senate, to vote the Presi-| 
partment. It does not appear that he rendered the slightest seT-| dont cuilty, without a hearing or a trial, of violating the consti-| 
vice, or did any thing but draw from the Navy Agent ticre, with-|+ tion and laws of his country ; and when he has ventured, after 
out authority, 100 dollars more. jthis outrage, to state to the Senate, in decorous and respectful, 

This money stood charged to Mr. Hay without an account ren-'janeuage, the reasons why he did not merit such treatment, you 

dered until 1329, when he made an account, and fr. Southard) denounce iow ie speech, as guilty of wilful falechoods, nasal 


conclusion, if we consult reason.”—R. Rush, 1834. 
From the Globe. 
SENATOR SOUTHARD. 
His gross Violations of Law when Secretary of the Navy. 





An Act of Congress passed 31st January, 1323, provides— 








approved it, in the following form, viz. 
“ United States Navy De parte nt—To Charles Hay, 


| worse than the worst of tyrants ! 

If the President or any of his friends had a disposition to punish 
ithis audacity, they would be restrained by that constitution, daily 
ltrampled under foot by you, which throws its sacred shield around 
|the Senate, protecting its members from responsibility for any 

aq), thing said in debate, however false, wicked, and atrocious. | 


“To amount of expenses incurred in travelling from Wash- 
ineton City to the City of New Orleans, and trom New 
Orle ins back to the City of Washington, under orders of 
the Secretary of the Navy, bearing date the — November, 


rr) 


1326, - - - - : - § false, W 
« Washington City, 16th February, 1826 | You were once Secretary of the Navy. That you can revert} 
“ Approved, Ss. L. 8.” 'to your administration of that Department, where, in the use 


) > . an lo vv ¢ hlie IVS if } ite cervice wv 
All that Mr. Southard then allowed to an officer of the Navy|made by you of public moneys appropriated for its service, you 
¢ from an Atlantic port to New Orleans, was $ 100, yourself disregarded all legal, if not constitutional restraints, and | 
~ , swale charco » Deoaita at . aes J ey 
be paid until the journey twas actually then gravely charge the President with usurpation, for merely 


for travellin 
which could not by law b y 
hose monies to be transferred from one place of deposit} 


Yet, he not only advanced his $2000 Chief Clerk causing t 


performed. | 
iad entered upon the duty, in palpable vio-|to another, evinces a hardihood unequalled. 


the money before he } | $ * > . . . 
lation of law, but finally allowed this favorite four times as much| Did you not, sir, without authority of law, pay over monies! 
as he allowed others far the same service, and about four times as| appropriate d for the service of the Department, to the late Fourth 


much as the necessary expenses of the journey really were, per-| Auditor, and thus enable him to apply them to hisown use? YOU 
mnitting him to receive his regular salary during the same time! DID. ; 
All this has been reported to Congress, and is proved by the| When your successor in office called upon you to explain the 


books and files of the Treasury and Navy Departments. Yet| grounds of these advances, that he might perceive their propriety, 
this man charges General Jackson with violation of the constitu-|did you not affect not to understand him? YOU DID. 

if When your misguided friend and political instrument (in head 
and heart a thousand times better than yourself,) finding himself, 
in the hands of the Jaw and trembling fearfully at the prospect of 
exposure and punishment, wrote you a letter confessing his guilt 
and begging you, by confirming a fabricated tale, to screen him 


tion and laws, abuse and corruption !! 
But the worst is still to come. 
We quoted in a former Globe, the provision of law passed in 


1823 which prohibits advances of public money to any person , 
whatever, except “disbursing officers of the Government” and/|from infamy, did you not conceal the confession from the Govern- 


. : > . ~ yn > >} , ; } , 
officers of the Navy and Army” ordered upon distant service. |ment, and suffer men, who were but doing their duty, to be 





We proceed to show that Mr. Southard violated that law in other charged throughout the Union with inventing false accusations, 
and with wicked persecution of aninnocentman? YOU DID. 

Were you not called as a witness in the prosecution of that in- 
dividual, and did you not take a solemn oath, on the Holy Evan- 
gelists of Almighty God, to tell “the truth, THE WHOLE 
TRUTH, and nothing but the truth? YOU DID. 

Did you not go before the grand jury with that oath on your 
conscience, and the written confession of the accused in your 
pocket, and in your evidence to them, wholly CONCEAL that 
TRUTH, the most important in the whole case? YOU DID. 

Were you not called on as a witness before the petit jury, and 
did you not again take a solemn oath, on the Holy Evangelists of 
Almighty God, to tell “the truth, the WHOLE TRUTH, and no- 
thing but the truth? YOU DID. 

Did you not with this oath on your conscience, and the written 
confession of the accused in your pocket, stand before the court 


cases than that of his Chief Clerk. 

In March, 1827, Mr. Southard advanced to the Fourth Auditor, 
out of the Navy appropriations, $2000, not only without legal 
authority, but in direct violation of law; which that individual 
applied to hisown private use. 

In September 1828, Mr. Southard advanced to Orris S. Paine, 
a clerk in the Fourth Auditer’s office, $500, which Paine imme- 
diately paid over to the Fourth Auditor, having acted for him in 
the transaction. Here was another palpable violation of the law. 
In this case, also, the money was applied to the Auditor’s own 
private purposes. 

In December, 1828, Mr. Southard made another advance of 
% 750 to the Fourth Auditor, without the slightest authority, and 
in violation of Jaw; and this money also was applied to his own 


private use. 








justice, to tell “ the truth, the WHOLE TRUTH, and nothing 
but the truth,” and then, in giving his testimony, wilfully con- 
ceals the most important and conclusive truths in the whole case, 
ishe not guilty of PERJURY? You are a lawyer and can 
answer the question. 

Yet, sir, YOU, who owe all of character you have left to the 
forbearance of this administration, who were totally regardless 
of laws when in office, and of oaths when out, now on your Sen- 
atorial oath, vote the President guilty, without trial, of political 


|crimes with which your own soul is loaded; and, false yourself 


to your constituents, and the highest human obligations, venture 
to charge him with wilful falsehood ! 

Heaven and earth will judge between you and the President. 
He is already acquitted ; and although justice is slow, it will 
finally overtake you, and you will live in the history of your 
country, more odious and detested than the misguided man whom 
you attempted, by concealment, in violation of your oaths, to 
screen from conviction and punishment. O. 

Not the slightest reply has ever been made by Mr. Southard 
or his friends to these startling charges. They are tacitly ad- 
mitted to be true, and in fact it cannot be denied! 

Did he not do all he could without a direct perjury, which 
could have been proved on him, to screen the guilty from punish- 
ment! Would he have concealed the truth had he not felt that a 
portion of the guilt rested on his own head ? 

The consequences of these gross violations of law, by which 
his friend procured from the public Treasury the means of carry- 
ing on this political warfare, are, that the United States have ir- 
retrievably lost about SIX THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS. This is Senator Southard’s care of the public mo- 
ney, when he controlled it! Admirable censor this of President 
Jackson! <A pure and disinterested investigator of Post Office 
concerns! Why, what can be expected of a public man who, in 
direct and palpable violation of Jaw, puts the public money within 
the reach of a needy political and personal friend, and then con- 
ceals the truth when on oath to tell “ the whole truth,” to screen 
that friend from punishment? 

Why, when General Jackson or Mr. Taney are convicted of 
public offences like these, it will not be necessary for the Sena- 
tors to prostitute their judicial character, assume the province of 
the House of Representatives, and turn accusers. And if justice 
were done now, Samuel L. Southard would still be impeached 
for manifold malversations in office, and disqualified from holding 
any Office in this Republic. 

But the worst is hardly told yet! 





From the Globe. 
COLOSSAL STATUE IN BRONZE OF TH: JEFFERSON. 

While on a visit to Paris, Lieut. Levy, of the United States 
Navy, employed Davin, “ the Republican,” and the first of living 
sculptors, to make a colossal statue of Thomas Jefferson, the great 
model of Republicanism in the only free country under the sun. 

The statue being completed, Lieut. Levy sent, as a present to 
the City of New York, a plaster model of it, which was grateful- 
ly accepted as an ornament for their City Hall; and he brought 
over the Bronze Statue itself, as an offering to his fellow citizens 
of the United States. As such he offered it to Congress. The 
offer was referred to a Joint Committee of the two houses. They 
accepted the present thus offered to the People of the United 
States, and submitted a resolution determining where it should be 
placed. 

While this resolution was pending, it was discovered that Lieut. 
Levy’s admiration was not confined to Mr. Jefferson, but that he 
was guilty, in common with the great mass of his fellow citizens, 
of holding Gen. Jackson’s principles and character in very high 
esteem. The same republican zeal which made him an enthu- 
siast with regard to Jefferson, made him an admirer of Jackson. 
Although himself a holder of stock of the United States Bank, 
his principles prevailed over his interest; and he avowed loudly, 
a cordial and warm approbation of the President’s course with re- 
gard to that institution. Having become a resident of Virginia, 
by the purchase of Monticello, he made himself known there as 
a warm supporter of Gen. Jackson’s administration—as a deter- 
mined anti-Bank, and opponent of all Bank men. This may per~ 


Now, sir, when a man takes an oath as a witness, in a court of 
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haps account for the fate of the resolution for placing the statue 
presented by Mr. Levy in the grounds of the Capitol, and for the 
discoveries, announced in the subjoined remarks of Messrs. Clay 
and Calhoun, on the floor of the Senate, that the statue was not 
“a suitable one”—that it was not executed by “a competent ar- 
tist”—that the motive of the donor was not an honest admiration 
of Mr. Jefferson’s character and principles, and a patriotic zeal in 
doing homage to both, but could be nothing but “ vanity.” (1) 

How far the character of the artist employed by Lieut. Levy, 
and his work, merited the disparagement to which they were 
subjected by the Bank orators and their satellites, will appear 
from the interesting extract we give from a letter of the cele- 
brated O. P. Q. onthe character of Davip and his work. It will 
be seen that he is pronounced to be “ wholly unequalled by any 
living artist ;” while this very statue is distinguished as “one of 
his happiest efforts.” 

Extract from a letter of O. P. Q. published in Tait’s Edinburg 
Magazine, for April, 1834. 

[O. P. Q. is the celebrated correspondent, well known among 
us, of the London Morning Chronicle, a paper which, though pub- 
lished in a country ruled by King, Lords, and Commons, well de- 
serves the title Republican, whilst many published under our 
free institutions, can lay no claim to it, or none but a false one. 
Tait’s Magazine, if not the very ablest, is among the very ablest 
published in the British Empire. This is evinced by the imme- 
diate stand it took in the first rank in point of circulation, and 
the reluctant cenfessions of its Tory competitors, who, while they 
deprecated the bold Republicanism of its tone and principles, 
could not but confess its signal ability. ] 

“David is forty years of age. He was born on the 12th March, 
1791. His birth-place was Angers, in the West of France. His 
father was a sculptor of respectable talents and good character, 
but the chisel of the father was that of an ordinary though excel- 
lent man—that of the son is one of a genius, wholly unequalled 
by any living artist, not even excepting the immortal Chantrey, 
and the almirable Westmacott. Though David is forty years of 
age, no ose would think of guessing him to be more than thirty. 

His stature is short—he is rather inclined to round shoulders— 
his eyes are azure blue—his hair, which is abundant in its 


cheerful, asd gracious. He has no idea that he is a great man, 
and he tikes very good care that you shall not even feel that he 
is so. A'thqugh occupied in this moment with several national 
works of deap interest and European importance—although his 
“Goethe” is required for Berlin—an Arch of Triumph for Mar- 


seilles—and a “ Fronton” for the Pantheon at Paris; although | - : gia) 8 ks : 
jand a half feet high, placed at Philadelphia,f is one of his hap-\. He ‘ ee ee ; 
: [it has neither the patriotism nor spirit of accommodation to pay 


statues, busts, monuments, and medallions, almost innumerable, 
are demanding his attention, his genius, his surveillance, and his 
incessant care, yet you may find David at No. 14, Rue D’Assas, 
near the Luxembourg, in some simple work shops, situated in a 
quiet sort of English garden, at the back of his truly English re- 
sidence, with a blue smock frock, and a little tri-colored cap, 
working away from morn till eve,—aye, and from eve till morn, 
not unfrequenily,—whilst his charming Emilie reads to or con- 
verses with hito,—and the first and only living pledge of their 
loves, gambols among the busts and cupids as innocent and un- 


conscious as themselves.” * ? * * ™ * 


“ But how can I hope to give you any idea, save by an inven-| 


tory of his works, of the rapidity of his execution, and the inde- 
fatigability of his labors. Well, then, the inventory must be 
given most rapidly and most unsatisfactorily, and you will then 
be able to form a judgment of his perseverance and his toils. 
“Let us begin with his busts. Annibal, an infant, in marble. 
Beclarot, given to the town of Angers. Bentham, (Jeremy,) in 
bronze, given to the city of Geneva. Billard, in marble, given 
to the town of Angers, Boulay, in marble. Chateaubriand, in 
marble. Cooper, (Fennimore,) in marble, presented to Cooper 
himself, as a testimony of admiration to the author of ‘ The Last 
of the Mohicans.’ Cuvier, in marble, and in bronze, and a 
smaller one in marble; one presented to the family of the immor- 
tal philosopher, and that in bronze to the Royal Academy of Lon- 
Delavigne, (Casimer,) the poet and dramatist, presented by 
David to this ornament of French literature. Fenelon, in marble, 
also in bronze, presented to the town of Angers. Francois I. in 
marble, and in bronze, presented also by David to his native town. 
Gregoire, the conventionalist, in marble, given by David to the 
town of Nancy. Goethe, (the immortal Goethe,) in marble, pre- 
sented in his life time to Goethe himself, and another, nearly 
finished, of colossal size, to be bestowed on the City of Berlin.— 
The Prussians love the name of Goethe, and connect with it that} 
of the sculptor and his friend. Henry II. in bronze. Jordon, 
(Camille,) in bronze. Lafayette, in marble, given to the United 
States,* another in marble, given to the General, his beloved po- 
litical idol, and another in bronze, which ornaments the salon of | 
the sculptor, and to which he ever turns with love and interest. 
Dr. Lamartine, the poet, in marble, given to the original, a pre- 


don. 


rica. Louis VII. in marble. 
self. Madle. Mars, the tragedian, in marble. 
bronze. 
to the original, Suchet, (Marshal,) in marble. 
ter. Ulysses, in marble, given tothe town of Angers. 
in bronze, given to the town of Rouen; and another in bronze 


ble, ornamenting the French Institute. 


States. 
“T have been compelled to make a selection of some of those 





|resemblance, already finished by David, amount to 84.” 
“ Next come his Medals, of which he is justly proud. 
x x 


*x* * 
by David himself, and the remainder have been executed fron 
well-known and universally approved resemblances. 

we have not time. 
ter, and four in bronze. 


“Ts it time to finish my recapitulation ? 
you let me say a few words more. 





through it shall pass. 
“Then there are the Monuments of Marshal Lefebre at the 
ere la Chaise; of Count de Bourck at the same place; a Bas- 
‘Relief of Count Frotte, and six of his companions, in the church 
lof Alencon; a Bas-Relief, representing four military geniuses in 
the gallery of Fontainbleau; a Bas-Relief in marble, at Brissac, 


Greek Girl, at the tomb of Bozaris; a Bas-Relief in the Court of 


Parnassus. Lafayette, in bronze, given to Bogota, in South Ame- 
Morgan, (Lady,) presented to her- 
Paganini, in| with Patriot, and is associated in the recollections of every Ame- 


Rene d’Anjou, inmarble. Rossini, in marble, presented | rican, with the struggles of our fathers during the Revolution, 
Sieyes, in plas- 
Visconti, | against them and their wives and children, by domestic enemies, 


All of the 190 medals represent the likenesses of men, | 
more than 160 of whom have had their portraits taken in plaster |o 


They are fourteen in number, and are nl 


amongst others, of Casimir Perier, Manuel, Keratry, and the au- 
thor of the “* Marseillaix.”” Some are in marble, others in plas-| assumption by any combination of men to the exclusion of their 


I know it; so—and| honest and patriotic of all parties. 


“WHIG AND TORY.” 
The word Whig, in its American signification, is synonimous 


against the treacherous, blood-thirsty, midnight warfare, waged 


.\denominated Tories. Tory, therefore, is equivalent, at least in 


| 
It 


Volney, in bronze, given to the same town, and Volney, in mar- the Southern States, with cowardice, cruelty, and treason. 
Washington—the memo-) was in this acceptation of the term, that Gen. Blair of South Caro- 


rable and never-dying Washington—in marble, to the United lina resented, by blows, the application of the word Tory to the 


|Union Party of that State by Duff Green, and, we presume, that 


»/there is scarcely a man, in the Southern States, who would not, 
| 


most remarkable and best known in England; but the total num-|in like manner, resent the personal application of the term to him- 


| *“o . » . 
|ber.of marble and bronze busts, nearly, if not all, of a striking! self. 


The several political parties of the United States being com- 
| posed of American citizens, however erroneous their opinions, or 
, however hostile to the perpetuity of the Union, or the interests 
fthe people, their principles may be in the opinions of their se- 
1)veral opponents,—must be, in the mass, honest and patriotic. 
That the majority are intelligent, has been proved by the expe- 





“His Great Medallions merit more than a passing notice, but| rience of our Government, which was framed, and has been con- 


ducted for half a century, under their direction and supervision. 


How insulting, then, to the good sense of the people, is the 
other fellow citizens of a denomination which is applicable to the 
How contemptible the effort, 


to brand men who have devoted all their energies, and shed their 


“His Monument of Fenelon, at Cambray, representing the} blood in supporting and defending our free and glorious institu- 
Archbishop stanching the wounds of the soldiers, instructing the|tions, with the ignominious name of Tory !—( Mobile) Commer- 
|young Duke of Burgundy, and restoring to the transported pea-|ctal Register. 
/sants their lost cow, you must not forget to examine, and you 
jeannot fail to admire, when Cambray you shall visit, or even} 


From the Globe. 
GOLD COINAGE. 
We have obtained, and present below, an extract from the last 
| report of the Director of the Mint, showing the rapid and salu- 
tary progress of the gold coinage, during the week ending the 
i2Uthinst. It is highly gratifying to see, that the quantity of gold 
| presented for coinage continues to increase in amount, and that 
the mint has been enabled, by great exertion, to coin of it during 


on the tomb of the Duchess of that name; the Monument, in mar- hy the teat i 0.000 it ‘ p 
; < “he 7 jonly the last week, over 200,000, and to meet, as yet, we are 

ible, of Marshal Suchet, at the Pere la Chaise; the statue, in mar-|. .” ; eer : Ss J : ee 
informed, all the public demands of the depositors of gold within 


growth, is quite light—his manners are soft, amiable, delicate, | j : , : 
ible, of Racine, placed at La Ferte Melone; the statue of a young 


the period of time allowed by the act of Congress. 
When the Bank presses repeat their taunts, where, where, is 


the Louvre representing Justice and Innocence; and a Bas-Re- ‘ ; a 
; your gold !—where is the currency, provided by the constitution? 


|Duke d’Angouleme after the Spanish campaign. 
The Srarve or Jerrerson in bronze, six 


“Nor is this all. 


'piest efforts, He is represented as holding in one hand the Act 


ief at the arch of the Carrousel, representing the return of the : a aah : , 
point to these returns of the Mint for a reply; and a triumphant 


reply it is, though the mammoth has already swallowed within its 
marble jaws, we learn, about one-fifth of a million of it, which 


jout to the public, when desired, for even its own bills. Yet such 


jof American Independence, and, with the other, placing near his . . F 
: an institution enters the political arena, and its advocates have 


heart the pen with which he signed that memorable document. 


|the effrontery to ask the People to consent to its recharter. 


Then there is a colossal statue of Corneille, to be placed, on the} cs ersaganare ; ‘ bla . , 
a I : STATEMENT of the amount of Gold remaining in the Mint 


'4th June next, on the Bridge of Rouen, in bronze; then the sta-| 
! 


jtue of Gouvion St. Cyr, placed on his tomb in Pere La Chaise; a 


'statue, in marble, of Philopcemems, for the Garden of the Tuille-! 
ries; and, finally, a statue of Cuvier, in bronze, for Montbeliard, 


|the place of his birth.” 
stirring David! 
|lenghtened life. 


| 


isure to have. 
does, must be happy, though his lot be obscure; and éven though 


trude into his dwelling. Yes, a long life, and, therefore, a useful 


and happy one, to Davin, the Repusiican Scuupror.” 





*Placed in the Library of Congress. 
+ Washington, it should read. 





(1) On the resolution to place the statue of Jeflerson on the ground at 
the east front of the Capitol— 
Mr. Clay moved that it be laid on the table. 


ought not to have received that statue. 

Mr. Tyler opposed the laying the resolution on the table, and asked, 
was not the statue worthy of a place inthe Capitol? [Mr. Clay, No.] 
Was it not worthy of acceptance? [Mr. Clay, No.] After some lau- 
dating remarks on the character of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. T. said, that it 
was not proposed to be placed in the Capitol, but in the yard. 

Mr. Clay had no objection against having a suitable statue of Jeffer- 
son, to be obtained in a suitable manner; but this statue had no resem- 
blance to him ; and was presented by a private citizen, to gratify his own 
vanity. 

Mr. Calhoun said, that the statue was not worthy of a place in the 
Capitol. If the honorable Senator from Virginia wished to honor that 
great man, (Jefferson,) he would have no objection to order one to be 
executed by a competent artist, and pay for it. 

Mr. Porter moved that the resolution be laid on the table; which mo- 


He who takes pleasure in conferring happiness,| ard 
and he whose sole object is to do good, and rejoice in the good he| 


poverty instead of wealth, and want instead of comfort, should in-| Amount coined during the week ending 20th Sep- 


uncoined on the 13ch September—with the amount deposited 
for coinage within the week ending 20th September—together 
with the amount of Gold coinage executed, and of coins deli- 
vered within the same period. 
Remaining uncoined at the Mint, September 13, 
Deposited for coinage during the week ending 20th 


$ 803,000 


“ David—honest, upright, amiable, patriotic, virtuous, and soul September, viz 

: ss | we : be 
I wish you a long, and, indeed, an unusually} Uncoined bullion, a . 
A nappy one I will not wish you—that you are Coins of the United States of former stand- 








P - $5,500 
* ‘ ‘ : . - - 1,500 
Foreign coins - - - : - - 244,000 251,000 
1,054,000 
tember, - . - - - - - : 205,000 
Amount remaining uncoined,~— - - : - $ 849,000 
THE BROKERS. 


The following scrap, from the Boston Commercial, will show 
one of the many strong reasons which induced the Bank mana- 
gers to violate the charter, and deny to the House of Represen- 
tatives the right to inspect the Bank books. T. Bropie, & Co. 
jare doubtless lending millions at six per cent, which they get 


Mr. Calhoun wished that it mighttake that course. The Government gut of the Bank, at lower interest. The public will remember 


that T’. Biddle & Co. were found to have, on loan, at reduced in- 
terest, upwards of a million, when Mr. Clayton made his report— 
this too, to the brokers, when the merchants were suffering. 
We strongly suspect that the Biddles are now speculating with 
the millions recently called in, and which it was pretended 
would be thrown out among the “ distressed” merchants. If 
Mr. Biddle finds that he cannot make a President, he will make 
money : 

“Col. Gamble, the Commissioner from the Territory, and Pre- 
sident of the Union Bank of Florida, negotiated the loan of 
$1,000,000, six per cent. bonds, last week, in New York (autho. 
rized by that Legislature) on the part of Philadelphia, the half 
was taken by T.. Biddle & Co. and R. & I. Phillips, and on the 














sent from the sculptor to this admirable ornament and glory of 


tion prevailed. 


part of New York, by Prime, Ward, King, and others.” 
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BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 1825 1826 1830 
January $1,543,618 $1,393,905 $ 955,691 








~ . — Februar 1,888,794 1,434,800 1,562.84 
SPEECH OF MR. BEN'TON,—or Missouri, aan” 3105000 <aem _ = 
Delivered in the Senate of the United States, on asking leave} April 1,489,934 1,638,146 1,652,841 
to introduce a Joint Resolutionagainst the renewal of the char-| May 1,428,025 1,637,519 1,323,661 
ter of the Bank of the United States. June 1,532,258 2,301,787 1,P46,206 
Fesevary 2p, 1531. (July 1,264,758 1,678,574 1,129,990 
(Continuation. ) | August 1,575,492 2,032,684 875,459 
One word more upon the subject of these balances. It is now| September 1,585,401 2,593,606 1,346,209 
two years since I made an effort to repeal the 4th section of the! October 2,042,545 1,753,621 1,334,081 
Sinking Fund act of 1817; a section which was intended to limit November 1,558,873 1,683,717 1,194,682 
the amount of surplus money which might be kept in the Trea-| December 1,576,997 2,112,097 1,616,656 


ona: . . | . ° * 
sury, to two millions of dollars ; but, by the power of construc-| I have not ascertained the average of these deposits since 1817; 
tion, was made to authorize the keeping of two millions in addi- but presume it may equal the amount of that bonus of $1,500,000 
tion to the surplus. I wished to repeal this section, which had for which we sold the charter, and which the Finance Committee 
thus been construed into the reverse of its intention, and revive | of the Senate compliments the Bank for paying in three, instead 
: : See van ‘ara? | as ; : 

the first section of the Sinking Fund act of 1790, which directed | of seventeen, annual instalments; and shows how much interest 
the whole of the surplus on hand to be applied, at the end of each | they lost by doing so. Certainly this was a disadvantage to the 
year, to the payment of the public debt. My argument was this:| Bank. It would have been better for it to have dribbled out to 
that there was no necessity to keep any surplus; that the reve-| us $100,000, instead of $500,000, of our own money, at a time: 
nue coming in as fast as it went out, was like a perennial foun-| but there are three considerations which should prevent her from 
tain, which you might drain to the last drop, and not exhaust; complaining: first, that it was the bargain to pay in three years; 
for the place of the last drop would be supplied the instant it was | secondly, that we furnished the money ; thirdly, that we kept up 
out. And I supported this reasoning by a reference to the annual|the amount in her hand. Finally, these monthly returns show 
Treasury reports, which always exhibited a surplus of four or five that the overdrawings, for permitting which the Bank has been 
millions; and which were equally in the Treasury the whole | so much lauded, were overdrawings in name, not in fact; the 
year round as on the last day of every year. This was the argu-/amount of the money being only transferred to another deposits 
ment, which, in fact, availed nothing; but now, I have mathema-|and the money itself remaining in the hands of the Bank. 
tical proof of the truth of my position. Look at this statement] Mr. Presipent, it does seem to me that there is something 
of balances; look for the year 1819, and you will find but 300, | ominous to the Bank in this contest for compensation on the un- 
000 on hand for that year: look still lower for 1821, and you will'drawn balances. It is the very way in which the struggle began 
find this balance but $182,000. And what was the consequence? | in the British Parliament which has ended in the overthrow of 
Did the Government stop? Did the wheels of the State chariot the Bank of England. It is the way in which the struggle is be- 
cease to turn round in those years for want of Treasury oil ! Not | ginning here. My resolutions of two or three years ago, are the 
at all! Every thing went on as well as before; the operations! causes of the speech which you now hear; and, as I have reason 
of the Treasury were as perfect and regular in those two years |to believe, some others more worthy of your hearing, which will 
of insignificant balances, as in 1817 and 1818, when five and ten|come at the proper time. The question of compensation for ba- 
millions were on hand. This is proof: this is demonstration: it,lances is now mixing itself up here, as in England, with the 
is the indubitable evidence of the senses, which concludes angu| question of renewing the charter ; and the two, acting together, 
ment and dispels uncertainty: and as my proposal for tle repeal | will fall with combined weight upon the public mind, and cer- 
of the 4th section of the Sinking Fund act of 1817 was enacted | tainly eventuate here as they did there. 
into a law at the last session of Congress, upon the recommenda-| 4. ‘To discredit and disparage the notes of all other banks, by 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, a vigilant and exemplary |excluding them from the collection of the Federal revenue.— 
officer, I trust that the repeal will be acted upon, and that the | This results from the collection, no not the collection, but the re- 
Bank platter will be wiped as clean of federal money in 1531, as|ceipt of the revenue having been committed to the Bank, and 
it was in 1821. Such clean taking from that dish will allow two |along with it the virtual execution of the Joint Resolution of 
or three millions more to go tothe reduction of the public debt,, 1516, to regulate the collection of the federal revenue. The 
and there can be no danger in taking the last dollar, as reason jexecution of that resolution was intended to be vested in the Se- 
and experience both prove. But to quiet every apprehension onjcretary of the Treasury,—a disinterested arbiter between rival 
this point, to silence the last suggestion of a possibility of any|banks; but it may be considered as virtually devolved upon the 
temporary deficit, I recur to a provision contained in two differ-| Bank of the United States, and powerfully increases the capacity 
ent clauses in the Bank charter, copied from anamendment in the |of that institution to destroy, or subjugate, all other banks. The 
charter of the Bank of England, and expressly made at the in- notes of the State Banks excluded from revenue payments, are 
stance of the ministry, to meet the contingency of a temporary |discredited and disparaged, and fall into the hands of brokers at 
deficiency in the annual revenue, The English provision is this: all places where they are not issued and payable. ‘They cease 
that the government may borow of the Bank half a million of|to insulate at all the points to which the exclusion extends. I 
sterling, at any time, without a special act of Parliament to au-|am informed that the notes of the banks south of the Potomac 
thorize it. The provision in our charter is the same, with thejand Ohio, even those of the lower Mississippi, are generally re- 
single substitution of dollars for pounds. It is in words and in-| fused at the United States Branch Bank in St. Louis, and, in con- 
tention a standing authority to borrow that limited sum, for the| sequence, are expelled from circulation in Missouri and Illinois, 
obvious purpose of preventing the constant keeping of a sum ofjend the neighboring districts. This exclusion of the Southern 
money on hand as a reserve to meet contingencies which hardly | notes from the north-west quarter of the Union, is injurious to 
ever occur. This contingent authority to effect a small loan, has} both parties, as our travellers and emigrants chiefly come from 
the south, and the whole of our trade goes there to find a cash 
bly because there has been no occasion for it, probably because} market. The exclusion, as T am told, (for I have not looked into 
the clause was copied mechanically from the English charter,|the matter myself) is general, and extends to the banks in Vir- 
and without the perception of its practical bearing. Be this pe ginia, the two Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Lou- 
it may, it is certainly a wise and prudent provision, such as alllisiana. If this be the fact, the Joint Resolution of 1816 is vio- 
vovernments should, at all times, be clothed with. lated; for, under the terms of that Resolution, there are several 

If any Senator thinks that I have exaggerated the injury suf-| banks in each of the States mentioned whose notes are receiva- 
fered by the United States on account of the uncompensated|ble in the collection of federal revenue; that is to say, specie pay- 
masses of public money in the hands of the Bank, I am now going|ing banks, whose notes are payable, and paid, in specie, on de- 
to convince him that he is wrong. Lam going to prove to him|mand. Yet, in consequence of exclusion from the United States 
that I have understated the case; that I have purposely kept back| Branch Bank, they are excluded from all the land offices, eleven 
a large part of it; and that justice requires a further develope-jin number, which deposit in that Branch; and being excluded 
ment. The fact is, that there are two different deposits of public | from the land offices, they cease to be current money among the 
money in the Bank; one in the name of the Treasurer of the|people. Ifa tfaveller, or emigrant brings these notes to the 
United States, the other in the names of disbursing officers. The| country, or receives them in remittance, if a trader accepts them 
annual average of the former has been about three and a half|in exchange for produce, they are “ shaved” out of their hands, 
millions of dollars, and of this I have been speaking; the average |and sent out of the country. This is a pecuniary injury done 
of the other is about a million and a haif, and of this I have said|to the north-west; it may be more, it may be a political injury 





often been used in England,—in the United States, never; possi- 





not a word. But the essential character of both deposits is the 
sume; they are both the property of the United States; both per- 
manent; both available as so much capital to the Bank; and both 
uncompensated. Here is the statement of the monthly amount 
of these secondary deposits, as I find them on the Bank returns, 


also; for it contributes to break the communication between the 
two quarters of the Union, and encourages the idea that nothing 
good can come from the south,—nor EvEN MonEY! This power 
to disparage the notes of all other banks, is a power to injure 
them; and, added to all the other privileges of the Bank of the 





and to it I appeal for the verification of what I allege. 


United States, is A POWER TO DESTROY THEM! If any one doubts 





this assertion, let him read the answers of the President of the 
Bank to the questions put to him by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee. These answers are appended to the Committee’s re- 
port of the last session in favor of the Bank, and expressly de- 
clare the capacity of the Federal Bank to destroy the State Banks. 
The worthy chairman (Gen. Smrru, of Md.) puts this question: 
“ Has the Bank at any time oppressed any of the State Banks?” 
The President (Mr. Bippe) answers, as the whole world would 
answer to a question of oppression, that it never had; and this re- 
sponse was as much as the interrogatory required. But it did 
not content the President of the Bank: he chose to go further, 
and to do honor to the institution over which he presided, by 
showing that it was as just and generous as it was rich and pow- 
erful. He, therefore, adds the following words, for which, as a 
seeker after evidence to show the alarming and dangerous cha- 
racter of the Bank, 1 return him my unfeigned and pardonable 
thanks. 

“ THERE ARE VERY FEW BANKS WHICH MIGHT NOT HAVE BEEN 
DESTROYED BY AN EXERTION OF THE POWER OF THE BANK.” 

This is enough! proof enough! not for me alone, but for ail 
who are unwilling to see a monied dominion set up—a monied 
oligarchy established in this land, and the entire Union subjected 
to its sovereign will. The power to destroy all other banks ‘8 
admitted and declared; the inclination to do so is known to all 
rational beings to reside with the power! Policy may restruin 
the destroying faculties for the present; but they exist; and will 
come forth when interest prompts and policy permits. They rave 
been exercised; and the general prostration of the southern and 
western banks attests the fact. They will be exercised (the clar- 
ter being renewed;) and the remaining state banks will be swept 
with the besom of destruction. Not that all will have their signs 
knocked down, and their doors closed up. Far worse than that 
to many of them. Subjugation, in preference to destruction, will 
be the fate of many.—Every planet must have its satellites; eve- 
ry knight is followed by his squire; even the king of beasts, the 
royal quadruped, whose roar subdues the forest, must have asmal] 
subvervient animal to spring his prey. Just so of this Inperial 
Bink, when installed anew in its formidable and lasting power. 
The State banks, spared by the sword, will be passed unter the 
yoke. They will become subordinate parts in the grest machine. 
Their place, in the scale of subordination, will be one degree be- 
low the rank of the legitimate branches; their busites, to per- 
form the work which it would be too disreputable fir te legiti- 
mate branches to perform. This will be the fate ofthe State 
banks which are allowed to keep up their signs ani te set open 
their doors: and thus the entire monied power of the Usion would 
fall into the hands of one single institution, whose ineforable and 
invisible mandates, emanating from a centre, woul) pervade the 
Union, giving, or withholding money according to if own sove- 
reign will and absolute pleasure. Toa favored Stafe; to an in- 
dividual, or class of individuals, favored by the ceat#l power, the 
golden stream of Pactolus would flow direct. Ty all such the 
munificent mandates of the High Directory would come, as the 
fabled god made his terrestrial visit of love and desire, enveloped 
ina shower of gold. But to others,—to those not favored,—and 
to those hated,—the mandates of this same Directory would be 
as “the planetary plague which hangs its poison in the sick air:” 
death to them! death to all who minister to thee wants. What 
a state of things! What a condition for a confederacy of States! 
What grounds for alarm and terrible apprehension, when, in a 
confederacy of such vast extent, so many independent states, so 
many rival commercial cities, so much sectional jealousy, such 
violent political parties, such fierce contests for power,—there 
should be but one monied tribunal before which all the rival and 
contending elements must appear!—but one single dispenser of 
money, to which every citizen, every trader, every merchant, 
every manufacturer, every planter, every corporation, every city, 
every State, and the federal government itself, must apply, in eve- 
ry emergency, for the most indispensable loan! and this, in the 
face of the fact, that in every contest for human rights, the great 
monied institutions of the world have uniformly been found on 
the side of kings and nobles against the lives and liberties of the 
people. 

5. To hold real estate, receive rents, and retain a body of te- 
nantry.—This privilege is hostile to the nature of our republican 
government, and inconsistent with the nature and design of a 
banking institution. Republics want freeholders, not landlords 
and tenants; and, except the corporators in this Bank, and in the 
British East India Company, there is not an incorporated body of 
landlords in any country upon the face of the earth whose laws 
emanate from a legislative body—Banks are instituted to promote 
trade and industry, and to aid the government and its citizens 
with loans of money. The whole argument in favor of banking, 
—every argument in favor of this bank,—rests upon that idea. 
No one, when this charter was granted, presumed to speak in 
favor of incorporating a society of landlords, especially foreign 
landlords, to buy lands, build houses, rent tenements, and retain 
tenantry. Loans of money, was the object in view, and the pur- 
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chase of real estate is incompatible with that object. Instead of 
remaining bankers, the corporators may turn land speculators: 
inetead of having money to lend, they may turn you out tenants 
to vote. To an application for a loan, they may answer, and an- 
swer truly, that they have no money on hand; and the reason 
may be, that they have laid it out in land. This seems to be the 
case at present. A committee of the legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia has just applied for a loan; the President of the Bank, no- 
thing loth to make a loan to that great State, for twenty years 
longer than the charter has to exist, expresses his regret that he 
cannot lend but a limited and inadequate sum. The funds of the 
institution, he says, will not permit it to advance more than eight 
millions of dollars. And why? because it has invested three 
millions in real estate! To this power to hold real estate, is su- 
peradded the means to acquire it. The Bank is now the great- 
est monied power in the Union; in the event of the renewal of 
its charter, it willsoon be the sole one. Sole dispenser of money, 
it will soon be the chief owner of property. To unlimited means 
of acquisition, would be united perpetuity of tenure; for a cor- 
poration never dies, and is free from the operation of the laws 
which govern the descent and distribution of real estate in the 
hands of individuals. The limitations in the charter are vain and 
illusory. They insult the understanding, and mock the credulity 
of foolish believers. The> Bank is first limited to such acquisi- 
tions of real estate as are necessary to its own accommodation ; 
then comes a proviso to undo the limitation so far as it concerns 
purchases upon its own mortgages and executions! This is the 
limitation upon the capacity of sucH an institution to acquire real 
estate. As if it had any thing to do but to make loans upon 


mortgages, and push executions upon judgments! Having all|your stores, gentlemen! They must do it, or do worse; and, if; 
the money, it would be the sole lender; mortgages being the|any accident prevents redemption on the day, the pawn is forfeited, 
road to Joans, all borrowers must travel that road. When birds|and the Bank takes possession. On the other hand it may lay 
enough are in the net, the fowler draws his string, and the heads | out its rents for goods ; it may sell its real estate, now worth three 


are wrung off. So when mortgages enough are taken, the loans 


are called in; discounts cease ; curtailments are made ; failures to| company of pawn-brokers and merchants, as well as an incorpo- 


pay ensue; writs issue; judgments and executions all then follow; 
mortgaged premises are for sale at once; and the attorney of the 


Bank appears at the elbow of the marshal, sole bidder, and sole|of 1694. Bills of exchange are also subjected to the traffic of 


purchaser. 


What is the legal effect of this vast capacity to acquire, and| dangerous for a great bank to hold, and now operating most iuju- 
this legal power to retain, real estate! Is it not the creation of|riously in the South and West. It is the process which drains 


a new species of mortmain? And of a kind more odious and dan- 
gerous than that mortmain of the church which it baffled the 


English Parliament so many ages to abolish? ~The mortmain of|The merchants, to make remittances, buy bills of exchange from 


the church was a power in an ecclesiastical corporation to hold 
real estate independent of the laws of distribution and descent: 


the mortmain of the Bank is a power in a lay corporation, to do|and silver are sent to the mother bank, or to the branches in the 


the same thing. The evil of the two tenures is identical; the 


difference between the two corporations is no more than the dif-| coffers, and to furnish vast loans to favorite States or individuals. 


ference between parsons and money changers; the capacity todo 
mischief incomparably the greatest on the part of the lay corpo- 
rators. The church could only operate on the few who were 
thinking of the other world; the Bank, upon all who are im- 
mersed in the business or the pleasures of this. The means of; 
the church were nothing but prayers; the means of the Bank, ts 
money! The church received what it could beg from dying sin- 
ners; the Bank may extort what it pleases from the whole living 
generation of the just and the unjust.—Such is the parallel be- 
tween the mortmain of the two corporations. They both end in 
monopoly of estate, and perpetuity of succession; and the bank 
the greatest monopolizer of the two. Monopolies and perpetual 
succession, are the bane of republics. Our ancestors took care to 
provide against them by abolishing entails and primogeniture. 
Even the glebes of the church, lean and few as they were in 
most of the States fell under the republican principle of limited 
tenures. All the States abolished the anti-republican tenures; 
but Congress re-establishes them, and in a manner more danger- 
ous and offensive than before the revolution. They are now given, 
not generally, but to a few; not to natives only, but to foreigners 
also; for foreigners are large owners of this bank. And thus, the 
principles of the revolution sink before the privileges of an in- 


corporated company. The lawsof the States fall before the man-|central institution may impose its intrusive branches upon the 


dates of a central directory in Philadelphia. Foreigners become 


the landlords of free born Americans: and the young and flourish-|This has already been done. The State of Alabama, but four 
ing towns of the United States are verging to the fate of the fa-|years ago, by a resolve of her Legislature, remonstrated against 
mily boroughs which belong to the great aristocracy of England.|the intrusion of a branch upon her. She protested against the fa- 


Let no one say the Bank will not avail itself of its capacity to 
amass real estate. The fact is, it has already done so, I know 


towns, yea cities, and could name them, if it might not seem in-|suddenness of the action, to make a striking and conspicuous dis- 


vidious, from this elevated theatre, to make a public reference to 


their misfortunes, in which this Bank already appears as a domi-|2. It tramples upon her laws, because, according to the decision 
nant and engrossing proprietor. I have been in places where the|of the Supreme Court, the Bank and all its branches are wholly 
answers to inquiries for the owners of the most valuable tene-| independent of State legislation; and it tramples on them again, 
ments, would remind you of the answers given by the Egyptians] because it authorizes foreigners to hold land and tenements in 
to similar questions from the French officers on their march to|every State, contrary to the laws of many of them,—and because 
Cairo, You recollect no doubt, sir, the dialogue te which I al-|it admits of the mortmain tenure, which is condemned by all the 
lude, “ Who owns that palace’’” “Tae Mametvxe,”—* who| Republican States in the Union. 3. It injures her revenue, be- 











this country house?” “THe Mametuke”—“ these gardens?’ 
“THe Mametuke” “ That field covered with rice!” “THE 
Mamecuxke.”—And thus have I been answered, in the towns and 
cities referred to, with the single exception of the name of the 
Bank of the United States substituted for that of the military 
scourge of Egypt. If this is done under the first charter, what 
may not be expected under the second! If this is done while 
the bank is on its best behaviour, what may she not do when freed 
from all restraint and delivered up to the boundless cupidity and 
remorseless exactions of a monied corporation ! 

5. To deal in pawns, merchandize, and bills of exchange.— 
I hope the Senate will not require me to read dry passages from 
the charter to pove what I say. I know I speak a thing nearly 
incredible when I allege that this Bank, in addition to all its other 
attributes, is an incorporated company of pawn-brokers! The 
allegation staggers belief, but a reference to the charter will dis- 
pel incredulity. The charter, in the first part, forbids a traffic in 
merchandize; in the after part, permits it. For truly this instru- 
ment seems to have been framed upon the principles of contra- 
ries; one principle making limitations, and the other following af- 
ter with provisoes to undo them. Thus it is with lands, asI have 
just shown; thus it is with merchandize, as I now show. The 
Bank is forbid to deal in merchandize—proviso, unless in the case 
of goods pledged for money lent, and not redeemed to the day; 
and, proviso again, unless for goods which shall be the proceeds 
of its lands. With the help of these two provisoes, it is clear 
that the limitation is undone. It is clear that the Bank is at li- 
berty to act the pawnbroker, and merchant, to any extent that it 
pleases. It may say to all the merchants who want loans, pledge 


millions of dollars, for goods. Thus, the Bank is an incorporated 


ration of landlords and land speculators; and derogatory privilege, 
like the others, is copied from the old Bank of England charter 


this Bank. It is a traffic unconnected with the trade of banking, 


these quarters of the Union of their gold and silver, and stifles 
the growth of a fair commerce in the products of the country. 


the Branch Banks, instead of buying produce from the farmers. 
The Bills are paid for in gold and silver; and, eventually the gold 


Eastern cities, either to meet these bills, or to replenish their 


The Bills sell cheap, say a fraction of one per cent; they are 
therefore a good remittance to the merchant. To the Bank, the 
operation is doubly good, for even the $ of 1 per cent, on bills of 
exchange is a great profit to the institution which monopolizes 
that business, while the collection and delivery to the branches of; 
all the hard money in the country, is a still more considerable ad- 
vantage. Under this system the best of the Western Banks,—I 
do not speak of those which had no foundations, and sunk under 
the weight of neighborhood opinion,—but those which deserved 
favor and confidence, sunk ten yearsago. Under this system the 
entire West is now undergoing a silent, general, and invisible 
drain of its hard money ; and, if not quickly arrested, these States 
will soon be, so far as the precious metals are concerned, no more 
than the empty skin of an immolated victim. 

7. To estabiish branches in the different States, and without 
their consent, and in defiance of their resistance.—No one can 
deny the degrading and injurious tendency of this privilege. It 
derogates from the sovereignty of a State, tramples upon her 
laws, injures her reyenue and commerce, lays open her govern- 
ment to the attacks of centralism, impairs the property of her 
citizens, and fastens a vampyre on her bosom to suck out her gold 
and silver. 1. It derogates from her sovereignty, because the 


State without her consent, and in defiance of her resistance.— 


vor. Was the will of the State respected? On the contrary, 
was not a branch instantaneously forced upon her !—as if, by the 


play of the omnipotence of the Bank, and the nullity of the State. 





cause the Bank stock, under the decision of the Supreme Court, 
is not liable to taxation. And thus, foreigners, and non-resident 
Americans, who monopolize the money of the State, who hold its 
best lands and town lots, who meddle in its electious, and suck 
out its gold and silver, and perform no military duty, are exempt- 
ed from paying taxes, in proportion to their wealth, for the sup- 
port of the State whose laws they trample upon, and whose bene- 
fits they usurp. 4. It subjects the State to the dangerous ma- 
neuvres and intrigues of centralism, by means of the tenants, 
debtors, bank officers, and bank money, which the Central Direc- 
tory retain in the State, and may embody and direct against it in 
its elections, and in its legislative and judicial proceedings. 5. It 
tends to impair the property of the citizens, and in some in- 
stances that of the States, by destroying the State banks in which 
they have invested their money. 6. It is injurious to the com- 
merce of the States—I speak of the Western States—by substi- 
tuting trade in bills of exchange, for a trade in the products of the 
country. 7. It sucks away its gold and silver, and to co-operate 
with fastens a vampyre on the bosom of the State, to the course 
of trade, of federal legislation, and of exchange, in draining the 
South and West ofall their hard money. The Southern States, 
with their thirty millions of annual exports in cotton, rice, and 
tobacco, and the Western States with their twelve millions of 
provisions exported from New Orleans, and five millions con- 
sumed in the South and on the lower Mississippi,—that is to say, 
with three-fifths of the marketable productions of the Union, are 
not able to sustain thirty specie paying banks ; while the minority 
of the States north of the Potomac, without any of the great sta- 
ples for export, have about four hundred of such banks. These 
States, without rice, without cotton, without tobacco, without su- 
gar, and with less flour and provisions to export, are saturated 
with gold and silver,—while the Southern and Western States, 
with all the real sources of wealth, are in a state of the utmost 
destitution. For this calamitous reversal of the natural order of 
things, the Bank of the United States stands forth pre-eminently 
culpable. Yes, it is pre-eminently culpable! and a statement in 
the National Intelligencer ofthis morning—a paper which would 
overstate no fact to the prejudice of the Bank,—cites and pro- 
claims the fact which proves this culpability. It dwells, and ex- 
ults, on the quantity of gold and silver in the vaults of the United 

States Bank. It declares that institution to be “ overburthened” 
with gold and silver; and well may it be so overburthened, since 
it has lifted the load entirely from the South and West. It calls 
these metals “ a drug” in the hands of the Bank; that is to say, 
an article for which no purchaser can be found. Let this“ drug,” 
like the treasures of the dethroned Dey of Algiers, be released 
from the dominion of its keeper—let a part go back to the South 
and West, and the Bank will no longer complain of repletion, nor 
they of depletion. 

8. Exemption of the stockholders from individual liability on 
the failure of the Bank.—This privilege derogates from the com- 
mon law, is contrary to the principle of partnership, and injurious 
to the rights of the community. It is a peculiar privilege grant- 
ed by law to these corporators, and exempting them from liability 

except in their corporate capacity, and to the amount of the 

assets of the corporation. Unhappily these assets are never 

assez, that is to say, enongh, when occasion comes for recurring 

to them. When a bank fails, its assets are always less than its 
debts, so that responsibility fails the instant that liability accrues. 

Let no one say that the Bank of the United States is too great to 
fall. One greater than it, and its prototype, has failed, and that 

in our own day, and for twenty years at a time: the Bank of 

England failed in 1797, and the Bank of the United States was 

on the point of failing in 1819. The same cause, namely, stock- 

jobbing, and overtrading, carried both to the brink of destruction, 

—the same means saved both, namely, the name, the credit, and 

the helping hand of the Governments which protected them. Yes, 

the Bank of the United States may fail ; and its stockholders live 

in splendor upon the princely estates acquired with its notes, 

while the industrious classes, who hold those notes, will be una- 

ble to receive a shilling for them. This is unjust. It is a vice 

in the charter. The true principle in banking requires each 

stookholder to be liable to the amount of his shares ; and subjects 

him to the summary action of every holder on the failure of the 

institution, till he has paid up the amount of his subscription. 

This is the true principle. It has prevailed in Scotland for the 

last century, and no such thing as a broken bank has been known 

there in all that time. 

9. To have the United States for a partner.—Sir, there is one 

consequence, one result, of all partnerships between a govern- 

ment and individuals, which should of itself, and in a mere mer- 

cantilo point of view, condemn this association on the part of the 

Federal Government. It is the principle which puts the strong 

partner forward to bear the burthen whenever the concern is in 

danger. The weaker members flock to the strong partner at the 
approach of the storm, and the necessity of venturing more to 
save what he has already staked, leaves him no alternative. He 
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becomes the Atlas of the firm, and bears all upon his own shoul-| Federal Government. Here I would like to have the proof—a|the impotent resentment of its helpless victim. ‘Thus the Bank, 
ders. This is the principle,—what is the fact? Why, that the | list of the names and nations, to establish this almost incredible for the plainest violation of its charter, and the greatest oppress- 
United States has already been compelled to sustain the Federal fact. But I have no access except to the public documents, and ions of the citizen, may escape the pursuit of justice. Thus the 
Bank ; to prop it with its revenues and its credit in the trials and |from one of these I learn as much as will answer the present/administration of justice, is subject to be strangled in its birth, for 
crisis of its early administration. I pass over other instances of pinch. It is the report of the Committee of Ways and Means,|the shelter and protection of this Bank. But this is not all. 
the damage suffered by the United States on account of this part-|in the House of Representatives, for the last session of Congress.| Another, and most alarming mischief, results from the same ex- 
nership,—the immense standing deposits for which we pouciogy Sant report admits that foreigners own seven millions of the stock |traordinary privilege. It gives the Bank a direct interest in the 
no compensation—the loan of five milligns of our own money, |of this Bank; and every body knows that the Federal Govern-| Presidential and Congressional elections. It gives it need for 
for which we have paid a million and a half interest—the five}ment owns seven millions also. friends in Congress and in the Presidential chair. Its fate, its 
per cent. stock note, on which we have paid our partners} Thus it is proved that foreigners are as deeply interested in| very existence, may often depend upon the friendship of the Pre- 
$4,725,000 in interest—the loan of ten millions on the three per|this Bank as the United States itself: In the event of a renewal |sident and Congress ; and in such cases, it is not in human na- 
cent. stock—and the ridiculous catastrophe of the miserable bonus, |of the charter they will be much more deeply interested than at|ture to avoid using the immense means in the hands of the Bank 
which has been paid to us with a fraction of our own money. I|present; for a prospect of a rise in the stock to 250, and the un-|to influence the elections of the officers. Take the existing fact, 
pass over all this—and come to the point of a direct loss, as a|settled state of things in Europe, will induce them to make great |—the case to which I'alluded at the commencement of this speech. 
partner, in the dividends upon the stock itself. Upon this naked|investments. It is to no purpose to say that the foreign stock-|There is a case made out, ripe with judicial evidence, and bic 
point of profit and loss, to be decided by a rule in arithmetic, we} holders cannot be voters or directors. The answer to that sug-| with the fate of the Bank. It is a case of usury at the rate of 
The stock held by the!gestion is this: The foreigners have the money ; they pay down 46 per cent., in violation of the charter, which only admitsan in- 
the cash, and want no accommodations; they are lenders, not terest of 6. The facts were admitted in the court below, by the 
was stock notes deposited for seven millions of dollars, bearing an| borrowers, and in a great monied institution such stockholders Bank’s demurrer ; the law was decided, in the court above, by 
interest of five per cent. ‘The inducement to this subscription|must have the greatest influence. The name of this Bank is a the Supreme Judges. The admission concludes the facts; the 
was the seductive conception, that, by paying five per cent. on|deception upon the public. It 1s not the Bank of the Federal decision concludes the law. The forfeiture of the charter is es- 
its note, the United States would clear four or five per cent. in}Government, as its name would import, nor of the States which tablished; the forfeiture is incurred; the application of the for- 

This was the inducement, |compose this Union, but chiefly of private individuals, foreigners | feiture alone is wanting to put an end to the institution. Anim- 











have sustained a direct and heavy loss, 
United States, as every body knows, was subscribed, not paid. It 


getting a dividend of eight or ten. ‘ 
now for the realization of this fine conception. Let us see it.—|as well as natives, denizens, and naturalized subjects. They |partial President, or Congress, might let the laws take their 
Here it is—an official return from the Register of the Treasury,|/own twenty-eight millions of the stock; the Federal Govern-|course; those of a different temper might interpose their veto. . 
of interest paid, and of dividends received. ‘The account stands|ment but seven millions; and these seven are precisely balanced | What a crisis for the Bank! It beholds the sword of Damocles : 
thus :— by the stock of the aliens. The federal government and the suspended over its heart! What an interest in keeping those : 
Interest paid by the United States - «= $4,625,000 {aliens are equal, owning one-fifth each ; and there would be as away who might suffer the hair to be cut! ‘ 
Dividends received by the United States — - 4,629,426 |much truth in calling it the English Bank, as the Bank of the| 12. To have all these unjust privileges secured to the corpora- 
= United Siates. Now mark a few of the privileges which this tors as a monopoly, by a pledge of the public faith, to charter no 
Loss to the United States x ‘ $95,574 charter gives to these foreigners: To be landholders, in defiance |other Bank. This is the most hideous feature in the whole mass 
of the State laws, which forbid aliens to hold land: To be land- of deformity. If these banks are beneficial institutions, why not " 


Disadvantageous as this partnership must be to the United : : mn 3 : 
: ords, by incorporation, and to hold American citizens for tenants: several ? one, at least, and each independent of the other, to each tl 

















States, in a monied point of view, there is a far more grave and ie Rall eadle to: seaeteeaiin, in eaten iene: ‘ Sader Shaan? oF a > 
serious aspect under which to view it. It is the political aspect, 0 hold la eo a. . ya adh paw As “1 He ae ate _ section of the Union! If malignant, why create one? } 
resulting from the union between the Government and the Bank. 4 van. sm . : p pew rd ne te rin es in/. yc constitutes the monopoly, and renders more i 
This union has been tried in England, and has been found there 08 we notes : - rage : . -_ — 7 7 . baal ge ious what was sufficiently hateful in itself. It is, indeed, 
to be just as disastrous a conjunction as the union of Church and|‘ mors to poin i 4 Fry : ; - “ee a 0 “7 2 sg = ouble monopoly,—legislative, as well as banking,—for the P 
State. It is the conjunction of the lender and the borrower; and | senha >. + 4 os o~ " a 7 ae op it ny e ya tas of 1816 monopolized the power to grant these monopo- . 
Holy Writ has told us which of these categories will be master |erous for the oe tates to be in partnership with its own jie. It has tied up the hands of its successors; and if this can m 
of the other. But suppose they agree to drop rivalry, and unite |°itizens, how much stronger is not the argument against a part-|be done on one subject, and for twenty years, why not upon all st 
, ef z a rag /nership with foreigners! What a prospect for loans when at/ subjects, and for all time? Here is the form of words which br 
their resources. Suppose they combine, and make a push for po-) ; a at mie “a ; d : , R 
litical power: how great is the mischief they may not accom-| V8" with a foreign power, and the subjects of that power, arge operate this double engrossment of our rights: t’ 
plish! But, on this head, I wish to use the language of one of owners of the Bank here, from which alone, or from banks liable} “ No other Bank shall be established by any future law of m 
: : “es wen f shawn him,|t2 be destroyed by it, we can alone obtain money to carry on the Congress during the continuance of the corporation hereby en- th 
the brightest patriots of Great Britain; one who has shown him-| + Wlnad cate of thllees af bs Gea ictal + eclitica! ni ai. regs ne aay rae ling ; 
self, in these modern days, to be the worthy successor of those| ar! ne , a state 0 things, of, in t he division of po itical par-| ac tee ; for w i h the Saith of C ongress is hereby p edged ; 1 
old iron barons whose patriotism commanded the unpurchaseable ties, one of these parties and the foreigners, coalescing, should | with a proviso for the District of Columbia. And, that no inci- br 
eulogium of the elder Prrr. I speak of Sir Winntam Puuresey, have the exclusive control of all the money in the Union; and, |dent might he wanting to comginte the title of this charter to the : 
and his speech against the Bank of England, in 1797. jin addition to the money, should have bodies of debtors, tenants, | utter pegeonation of spa Republicans, this compound monopoly, 
The SoeechaEctrec jand bank officers stationed in all the States, with a supreme and jand the very form of words in w hich it is conceived, is copied pa 
The Speech—Extract. |irresponsible system of centralism to direct the whole! Dangers| from the charter of the Bank of England?!—not the charter of m 
“T have said enough to show, that Government has been ren- from such contingencies are too great and obvious to be insisted William and Mary, as granted in 1694, for the Bill of Rights ot 
dered dependant on the Bank, and more particularly so in the | upon. They strike the common sense of all mankind; and were| was then fresh in the memories of Englishmen,—-but the charter 
time of war, and though the Bank has not yet fallen into the | powerful considerations with the old whig republicans for the non-|/as amendeded, and that for money, in the memorable reign ot wi 
hands of ambitious men, yet it is evident that it might in such’ renewal of the charter of 1791. Mr. Jefferson and the whig re- Queen Anne; when a tory Queen, a tory ministry, a tory Parlia- tir 
hands, assume a power, sufficient to control and 8verawe, not only | publicans staked their political existence on the non-renewal of| ment, and the apostle of toryism in the person of Dr. Sacheverel, an 
the minister, but king, lords, and commons. ‘ : ‘that charter. They succeeded ; and by succeeding prevented the with his sermons of divine right, passive obedience and non-re- of, 
As the Bank has thus become dangerous to Government, it might,' country from being laid at the mercy of British and ultra-federal-|sistance, were riding and ruling the prostrate liberties of En- th 
by uniting with an ambitious minister, become the means of es- ists for funds to carry ‘on the last war. It is said the United|gland! This is the precious period, and these the noble authors, wi 
tablishing a fourth estate, sufficient to involve this nation in irre- States lost furty millions by using depreciated currency during |from which the idea was borrowed, and the very forms of words it 
trievable slavery, and ought, therefore, to be dreaded as much as the last war. ‘That, probably, is a mistake of one half. But, he copied, which now figure in the charter of the Bank of the Uni- su 
a certain East India Bill was justly dreaded, ata period not very it so! For what are forty millions compared to the loss of the|ted States, constituting that double monopoly which restricts at re 
remote. I will not say that the present minister, (the younger) war itself; compared to the ruin and infamy of having the goy-|once the powers of Congress, and the rights of the citizens. thi 
Pitt,) by endeavoring, at this crisis, to take the Bank of England ernment arrested for want of money? Stopped and paralyzed by [Continuation in next number } in 
under his protection, can have any view to make use, hereafter,!the reception of such a note as the younger Pitt received from we 
of that engine to perpetuate his own power, and to enable him to the Bank of England, in 1795. MEMORANDUMS. pr. 
domineer over our constitution. If that could be supposed, it) 11. Exemption from due course of law for violations of its char- PHILADELPHIA, 7 up 
would only show, that men can entertain a very different train of| ter. This is a privilege which effects the administration of jus- Exizaseru st.—Near Soutu Srxtu. § ha 
ideas, when endeavouring to overset 4 rival, from what occurs to tice, and stands without example in the annals of republican le-| This paper is published in the quarto form— 
them when intending to support and fix themselves. My object gislation. In the case of all other delinquents, whether persons Because it is more commodious for perusal than the folio: in 
is to secure the country against all risk, either from the Bank as! or corporations, the laws take their course against those who of- Because é ts better adapted for preservation, and reference ¢ and " 
opposed to Government, or as the engine of ambitious men.” fend them. It is the right of every citizen to set the laws in Becisuse it can be more easily enlarged without affecting one bri 
And this is my object also. I wish to secure the Union from) motion against every offender; and it is the constitution of the pee ” a sss ae ae foe ai aria He 
all chance of harm from this Bank. I wish to provide against its|]aw, when set in motion, te work through, like a machine, re- pate mtn os Hing rai fp AP le ne ae up 
friendship, as well as its enmity—against all danger from its hug,/ gardless of powers and principalities, and cutting down the guilty The rennin > Somes pire pene ee © anc 
as well as from its blow. I wish to provide against all risk, and! which may stand in its way. Not so in the case of this Bank. eters wee, though ” proceeds or - — | thi 
every hazard; for, if this risk and hazard were too great to be|In its behalf there are barriers erected between the citizen ane Numpers will continue to be issued, at convenient times, till the su - ps 
encountered by Kine, Lorps, and Commons in Great Britain, | hie oppressor,—between the wrong and the remedy,—between scription shall be adequate to the expenditure, when the paper will issue Th 
: | ; 5 é ’ daily, without any farther notice; and the detached numbers will be 
they must certainly be too great to be encountered by the people |the law and the offender. Instead of a right to sue out a scire| .onsidered each as a day, in the year’s charge. — 
of the United States, who are but commons alone. facias or a quo warranto, the injured citizen, with a humble pe-| Terms or Suascriptios—Eight Dollars per annum; $5, to be paid on 
10. To have foreigners for partners.—This, Mr. Prestpeyt,|tition in his hand, must repair to the President of the United|in advance. The paper to be issued daily, when the subscription covers thit 
will be a strange story to be told in the West. The downright,|States, or to Congress, and crave their leave to do so. If leave |the expense. “ 
and upright, people of that unsophisticated region, believe that|is denied—and denied it will be whenever the Bank has a pecu-| ADVERTISING on moderate terms, by the line, square, or column;— nin 
words mean what they signify, and that “the Bank of the United| liar friend in the President, or a majority of such friends in Con-| by the day, week, month, quarter, or year. ans 
States” is the Bank of the United States. How great then must} gress, (the convenient pretext being always at hand, that the FOR SALE he ; 
be their astonishment to learn that this belief is a false conception general welfare requires the bank to be sustained,)—he can PTO-! GQ, 503, Dec 18.—SAMUEL REYNOLDS ov. JOHN COOK. (C) his 
and that this Bank—its whole name to the contrary notwith-|ceed no further. The machinery of the law cannot be set in| Award'of Arhiwators. Filed, May 13, 1834.—$35,475 98. Appl eM Mr. 
standing—is just as much the Bank of foreigners as it is of the |motion, and the great offender laughs from behind his barriers at july 19—f ee ee ne 








